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THOUGHTS, Sc. 


Ar the preſent crifis, which has been moſt 
appropriately called by Mr. Fox a new æra of 
the war, it cannot but be a great ſatisfaction to 
the people of this country to know, that the 
erigin of it is at laſt clearly aſcertained, and 
that the oppoſition of England, and the Tri- 


conſulate of France, entertain preciſely the | 


ſame ſentiments upon the ſubject. All the 
| early rulers of that happy land of liberty, 
equality, and the unalienable rights of man, 


were in the conſtant habit of accuſing each 


other of being the authors of the war, and 
never imputed that calamity to the adminiſtra- 
tion of this country! Robeſpierre“ and Chau- 
mette charged it upon Briſſot, and Briſſot + re- 
torted the charge. Robeſpierre expreſsly ſaid, 
« With what baſe hypocriſy the traitors inſiſted 


» Robeſpierre's Report, Nov. 175th, 1793. 
+ Briſlot's laſt Addreſs to his conſtituents. 
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« on certain pretended infults, ſaid to have been, 
& offered to our ambaſſador ;” and Briſſot re- 
plied, + Who has been the author of this war ? 
& The anarchiſts only, and yet they make it 4 


crime in us. The princzpal accuſation 


againſt Briſſot was, that he declared war ab- 
ruplly againſt England, Holland, and all the 
powers which had not yet declared themſelves ; 
and Le Brun, the miniſter for foreign affairs 
in the firſt or ſecond revolution. was ſentenced 
to the guillotine for the ſame offence. 


Such was the language, ſuch the avowed 
fentiments of the former governors of France; 
they had candour enough to acquit our ad. 
miniſtration of a crime of which they knew 
themſelves to be guilty; and ſenſe enough to 
deſpiſe a deſperate faction, which laboured to 
remove the odium of an unprovoked aggref. 
fron from their enemies, and to fix it upon 
their countrymen. They laughed at the in- 
genuity and invention of our patriots, and 
would not, under any circumſtances, adopt 
their ideas. | | 


Bur Mr. Fox, ſatisfied, no doubt, of the 
truth he had ſo long maintained, was determin. 
ed to carry conviction to the breaſts even 


of his enemics, and with that perſeverance, 
38 which 


5 


15 | 
which is amongſt the brighteſt ornaments of 
his character, purſued his point, till he has 
completely converted the new government of 
France to his opinions. Scorned and rejected 
by Robeſpierre and Briſſot, he has at laſt hap- 
pily ſucceeded with Buonaparte, and the Grand 
Conſul, and Talleyrand, aſſert the charge 
of aggreſſion on our part, as ſteadily, and be- 
lieve it as firmly, as Mr. Fox and. the Whig 
Club, or Mr, Hardy and the Correſponding 


Society. 


No is the harmony of ſentiment between 
the firſt perſonages of France and England, 
one in ſituation, the other in every public and 
private virtue, confined to the origin of the 
war, they are alike the friends of humanity, 
and the advocates of peace. The Grand 
Conſul, with equal juſtice and modeſty, af- 
ſumes the title of the General Pacificator, and 
the Man of the People has always manifeſted 
a moſt eager and laudable ambition to deſerve 
it. But it is rather ſingular, that, though his 
attachment to peace is as unqueſtionable as 


his love to his country, though he is con- 


ſtantly repeating with Cicero, Ego vel ini- 


guiſſimam pacem juſtiſſimo bello antefero,” he 


bas never been ſatisfied in a fingle inſtance, 


with 
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with the terms on which hoſtilities have either 
been prevented or concluded. 


| Is the American war, when he was the 
leader of oppoſition, it was ſaid, that he had a 
peace in his pocket; but, after his appointment 
to the ſecretaryſhip, it was by ſome unaccount- 
able accident, loſt or miflaid; and he thought 
it prudent and politic, to declare publicly, in his 
official capacity, that a peace muſt be made 
upon any terms, for a month, for a week, to 
give the nation time to breathe. Under this 
idea, not having the ſame horrors of deſpotiſm 
as he has at preſent, he ſupplicated the media- 
tion of Ruſha, but the Empreſs cruelly re- 
jetted his ſuit ; he then laid himſelf and his 
country at the feet of Holland, but their High 
Mightineſſes were deaf to his ſupplications. 


Tu peace, however, which he was unable 
to make, the Marquis of Lanſdowne concluded, 
and Mr. Fox reprobated it, without heſitation 
and without reſerve, on account of the inade- 
quacy of the terms, which he himſelf had oc- 
caſioned. This, or his hatred of Lord Lanſ- 
downe, whom 'he was attempting to ſupplant, 
was the real reaſon of his oppoſition: he cer- 
tainly did not abandon his pacific principles, 

| for 


EX 

for he was at the time earneſtly engaged in 
forming a treaty of alliance, offenſive and de- 
feſive, with the late Earl of Guildford, whom 
he had long traduced in the moſt contumelious 
language, and declared “ incapable of main- 
taining the cuſtomary relations of amity and 
peace.” | 


In 1790, two of our - ſhips having been 
ſcized and detained in Nootka Sound by the 
Spaniards, who claimed the excluſive rights of 
ſovereignty, navigation and commerce in 
thoſe ſeas, government demanded r-flitution 
of the captured veſſels, and ſuch a full and ade- 
quate ſatisfaction, as the nature of the caſe re. 
quired, and ordered the equipment of a ſtrong 
and powerful fleet, to enforce the demand. 
The Court of Spain conſented to give fatis- 
faQtion for the injuries complained of; to rc. 
ſtore the veſſels, to indemniſy the ſufferers, and 
to admit our right to the ſouthern whale fiſhery ; 
and to navigate the Pacihc Ocean, as well as 
to trade on the coaſts of any part of North- 
Weſt America, which had before been diſputed 
and reſiſted. Mr. Fox, though as uſual, che 
friend of peace, maintained that the reparation 
for the inſults and injuries received was inſuffi- 
cient, and the arrangement for the prevention 
of future diſputes inſecure ; and, in conformity 


with 


| (-8-} 
with his opinion, many of the moſt enlight- 
ened politicians of the Whig Club, at the 
Shakeſpeare, the Crown and Anchor, and the 
London Tavern, impute the preſent war with 
Spain to the manifold 1wmpericttions of this 
treaty, | 


In 1791, His Majeſty, in conjunction with 
his allies, endeavoured to mediate a peace be- 
tween Ruſha and the Porte, and, to add weight 
to the mediation, prepared a naval armament. 
Upon this memorable occaſion, Mr. Fox gave 
an inſtance of patriotiſm and reſpett for the 
conſtitution, unparallelcd, I hope and believe, 
in the hiſtory of this country: he not only 
openly eſpouſed the cauſe of the [Empreſs in 
parliament, but ſent * his repreſentative, with 
& his cypher, to St. Peterſburg, “ there to fruſ- 
& trate the objects, for which the miniſter of - 
& the crown was authorized to treat. He ſuc- 
& ceeded in this his deſign, and did actually 
6“ fruſtrate the King's miniſter in ſome of the 
& objects of his negoc; ation. This proceed- 
„ ing of Mr. Fox, docs not (as I concetve) 
& amount to abſolute high treaſon: Ruſſia, 
„though on bad terms, not having been then 
“ declaredly at war with this kingdom. But 
& ſuch a procceding is, in law, not very re- 


* Mr. Burkc's Letter to the Duke of Portland. 
; 955 mote 


3 
& mote from that offence, and is undoubtedly 


* a moſt unconſtitutional act, and an high- 
« treaſonable miſdemeanor, 


% MR. FawxEtxNtr * had been ſent as an 
& envoy extraordinary, to aſſiſt in the negocia- 
« tion of the peace; and, about the ſame time, 
6 a gentleman, connected both by friendſhip 
« and blood with the illuſtrious t leader of the 
ce oppoſition party, in the Houſe of Commons, 
e arrived at the court of St. Peterſburg. What- 
« ever was the object of his viſit, whether to 
e colle& for his friend more accurate informa- 
„tion, ſuch as a ſtateſman ought to uſe all fair 
e means of obtaining, on fo great a political 
6 queſtion, relative to the balance of Europe, 
© or any other purpoſe leſs laudable, his pre- 
* ſence there, was, by the empreſs, made the 
&« occaſion of ſhewing a marked ſlight to the 

* miniſter of our government. Whenever ſhe 
„ ſpoke to the latter at her public court, ſhe ſo 
. *& contrived, as at the ſame time, to place the 
% former on her right hand, in the ſtation of 
© honour; and on the concluſion of the peace, 
e ſhe gave preſents exactly of the ſame kind 
eto both, but of greater value, and with ſome 


Annual Regiſter, 1791. 
+ Illuſtrious from 


, ut Iuens a non Iucendo. 
B additional 
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ce additional articles, to hoax repreſentative of 
& Mr. Fox. 


& We * have noticed, in our former vo- 
© lume, the part which a gentleman, allied to 
% Mr. Fox, was ſuppoſed to have taken, rela- 
& tive to the negociations at the Court of St. 
« Peterſburg. Not only the circumſtances of 
his appearance there, gave ſcope to unfavou- 
& rable conjeQure, but a letter, addreſſed by 
& him to his illuftrious relation in England, was 
© reported to have fallen into the hands of 
« miniſtry, which confirmed them in their for- 
c mer ſufpicions. The contents of this letter 
& were never publicly known ; but legal opi- 
< nions were ſaid to have been taken, whether 

4 jt did not afford ſufficient grounds for a cri. 
& minal proſecution. On mature confidera- 
c tion, however, either from motives of deli- 
* cacy, as to the manner in which it had been 
& obtained, or from a perſuaſion that it could 
only furniſh a charge of imprudence, at moſt, | 
6 againſt the writer, or of its inefficiency to 
* prove any criminal approbation in the per- 
„ ſon for whom it was intended, the thought 
& of an impeachment appears to have been re- 
&« linquiſhed, although intimations of that kind 
& were thrown out in the debates of the ſubſe- 


as Annual Regiſter, 1792. ; 1 
| 6 quent 
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s quent. ſeſſion. Previous, indeed, to the 
e meeting of parliament, the ſubje& had been 
« ſo much rumoured abroad, that ſome ſtrong 

-6 meaſure was generally expected to take 

“e place,” 


In the autumn of 1792, neither Mr. Fox, 
nor His Majeſty, had a reſident ambaſſador at 
Paris, but the former was honoured with the 
correſpondence of Mr. J. H. Stone *, „the 
brother of one of thoſe 1 gentlemen who had 
been the object of the unjuſt and cruel perſe- 
cution of the miniſter;” that is, had been 
tried for high-treaſon, and preſerved from the 
gallows by the cuſtomary evidence, regularly 
produced upon every ſuch occaſion, 


On the 1ſt of February 1793, France de. 
clared war; on the 18th of the ſame month, 
Mr. Fox moved, that it was the duty of minif- 
ters to adviſe His Majeſty againſt entering into 
any engagements with the combined powers; 
and, four days before the prorogation, pro- 


* A letter of this man was produced on one of the 
State Trials, in which he ſays, he had written to Fox 
at Newmarket.” e e 

7 This was the language of Mr. Fox on the Huſ- 
tings, at the laſt Weſtminſter Election, and applied to 
his convert Home Tooke. | 


E poſed 
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6 
poſed an addreſs to His Majeſty, deſiring him 


to conclude an immediate peace with France. 
In the ſame righteous cauſe he has laboured 
long and inceſſantly ; motion after motion has 


he brought forward to attain this object; urged 
miniſters, again and again, to make propoſals, 
and to induce their compliance, promiſed une- 
quivocally to ſupport the war, if fair and hon- 
ourable terms were refuſed. Twice they were 
offered, twice rejected, and twice was Lord 
Malmeſbury diſmiſſed with diſgrace. Mr. Fox 
forgot, or evaded his promiſe, and in 1797, 
when a mutiny raged in the fleet, and threaten- 
ed its very exiſtence, moſt patriotically ſeceded 
from his duty, to which he has never returned, 
but, I think, on four occaſions. The firſt, was 
to irritate the people againſt the triple aſſeſſ- 
ment ; the ſecond, to ſupport Mr. Grattan, 
(Neilfon's friend) and the Anti-unioniſt's of 
Ireland; the third, to bear willing and eager 
witneſs to the innocence -of O'Connor, who 


confeſſed himſelf a traitor; and the fourth, to 


recommend a peace with Buonaparte, 


Txxs: inſtances are ſufficient to prove the 
pacific principles of Mr. Fox; thoſe of the 
Grand Conſul are not more equivocal. As 


ſoon as that illuſtrious Corſican had returned 
— the Egyptian peo, which he wiſely 


planned, 


CF 
planned, gallantly commanded, and at laſt no- 
bly deſerted, he renewed the oath of allegiance 
to the conſtitution, which he and his army had 
repeatedly ſworn, by their conſecrated banners 


and the manes of their ſlaughtered comrades, to 


maintain. The ſame day he overthrew it at 
the point of the bayonet, and erected in its 
ſtead,. another of the molt {tupendous * and 
glorious edifices of liberty, ever raiſed on the 
foundation of human integrity, in any time or 
country.” Impatient for peace, he waited not 
the tardy acceptance of the people, but imme- 
diately wrote a leiter to His. Majeſty, perhaps, 
in the language of Mr. Fox, to the Empreſs of 
Ruſſia, or more probably, (as Mr. Whitbread, 


very ſenſibly obſerves) in the ſtile in which one 


crowned head writes to another. The daſhes 
and decorations of the ſupertcripuon,—French 
Republic,—Sovereignty of the People, —Li- 
berty.— Equality, are pretty and new, and the 
allowance to the King, of two out of three of 
his titles, is uncommonly liberal, 


He begins his letter with ſtating, that he was 


called to the firſt magiſtracy by the wiſhes of 


the nation. This is generous to the people, 


but not juſt to the ſoldiers, who are entitled to, 


Mr. Fox ſpoke in this manner of the firſt French 


Conſtitution, and thinks the ſame of the thres or four 
that have followed, 


and 
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and claim.the ſole merit of his appointment, 


He aſks his correſpondent two pointed and 
pertinent queſtions about the eternity of the 


war, and the means of terminating it; one of 


which may be anſwered in the negative, the 
other in the affirmative ; and proceeds to in- 
form him, that he reigns over a free nation, and 


with the ſole view of rendering it happy. 


Hertz Buonaparte ſhews complete ignorance 
of our internal fituation; the nation is not free, 
the King has no view to its happineſs; long have 
we known theſe melancholy truths, long have 
we been told from almoſt conſular authority, 
that we ought to obey the laws no longer than 
we think it prudent, and adviſed, after the ter- 
mination of the war, to turn our arms againſt 


our domeſtic tyrants and oppreſſors. And 


this is ſuppoſed to be one reaſon why ſome 
gentlemen are ſo ſtrenuous in recommending 


peace. 5 


Tu Conſul concludes his letter, with de- 


claring, that this is the ſecond time, in which 


he has ſincerely deſired to contribute efficaci- 
ouſly to a general pacification. The firſt time, 
it is thought, was after the treaty of Campo 
Formio, when, having made peace with the Em- 


peror, he maintained that the exiſtence of the 
| French 
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French Republic, and of the Britiſh Govern- 
ment wgge incompatible, addreſſed his ſoldiers 
as the future army of England, and promiſed 
them laurels yet more glorious, to be plucked 
on the banks of the Thames. 


Tu King, very improperly, took no notice 
of this letter, but Lord Grenville's anſwer was 
long and detailed, and Talleyrand, in reply, 
accuſed this country of taking the lead in the 
- inſults and injuries offered to France, long be- 
fore the war was declared, particularly by the 
diſmiſſal of her accredited Miniſter. 


Ir has been obſerved before, that the pre- 
ſent is the firſt of the French Rulers, who has 
adopted this charge, and it is ſuppoſed that he 
has agreed to it in order to conciliate the op- 
poſition, who have uniformly aſſerted it, and 
. ſupported the cauſe of France upon hardly 
any other grounds. But Talleyrand's zeal for 
the honour of oppoſition, has in this inſtance, 


outrun his diſcretion, and impaired his recol- 
lection. 


Taz French declared war againſt the Empe- 
ror, on the 20th of April, 1792 ; and Chauvelin 
was ſent! ambaſſador to England with Talley- 
rand, aſſociated in the miſſion, They brought 


a Con- 


* . 
* , 
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a confidential letter from Louis XVI. to His 
Majeſty, in which he ſays, 1 embrag@this op- 


„ portunity to expreſs to your Majeſty, how 


« ſenſible I am of all the public marks of af- 
« feQion you have given me; I thank you for 
& not having become a party to the concert, 
formed by certain powers againſt France.” 


Ix an official note, delivered by Chauvelin 


to Lord Grenville, on the 12th of May, he 


details the reaſons of the -war with the Em- 


_ peror, and in the name of his maſter, (who he 


ſays, is perſuaded that his Britannic Majeſty is 
not leſs ardently defirous than himſelf of ſee- 


ing the good underſtanding and union of the 


two countries conſolidated and ſtrengthened) 
demands, in conformity to the treaty of navi- 


gation and commerce, an expreſs prohibition 


to all his ſubjects, to exerciſe any at of hol- 
tility againſt France, and the ſhips of France. 


Lord Grenville in anſwer, gives his Majeſty's 


direct and poſitive aſſurance of his readineſs 
to fulfil, in the moſt exatt manner, the ſtipula- 
tions of the treaty, and his determination to 
pay the ſtrifteſt attention to the preſervation of 
the good underſtanding ſubſiſting between him 
and his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. : 


IN 


In a ſecond note of the 18th of June, 
| Chauvelin, after expreſſing the ſenſe, which the 
King entertained of the friendly dipoſitions, 
and of the ſentiments of humanity, of juſtice, 
and of peace, manifeſted by his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty, defires his interference between the allied 
powers and France. Lord Grenville, in re- 
ply, ſays, that the ſame ſentiments which have 
determined his Majeſty not to take a part in 
the internal affairs of France, ought equally to 
induce him to reſpeR the rights and indepen- 
dence of other ſovereigns, and eſpecially thoſe 
of the allies; and that the intervention of his 
councils, or of his good offices, cannot be of 

uſe, unleſs deſired by all the parties intereſted. 
The reply concludes with aſſurances of the 
wiſhes which his Majeſty forms for the return 
of tranquillity, of the intereſt which he will al- 
ways take in the happineſs, and of .the value 
which he attaches to the friendſhip, and to the 
confidence ſhewn him by his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty. | 


Ox the 17th of Auguſt, Earl Gower was 
recalled from his embaſſy, becauſe the execu- 
tive power was withdrawn from the King, but 
was directed to declare his Majeſty's determina- 
tion to obſerve the principles of neutrality, in 
every ching which regarded the arrangement 


0 of 
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of the internal government of France. This 
gave not the leaſt umbrage to the ruling 
powers: Le Brun, the miniſter for foreign 
affairs, merely expreſſed his regret at the 
| departure of his Lordſhip, and bis ſatisfac- 
| tion at the renewal of our aſſurances of 
neutrality. 


| Tuxs E were the aggreſſions, theſe the inju- 
Ties and intrigues of England, and theſe the 
teſtimonies of the French miniſters, long after 


the war Was begun with the Emperor. 


| Tux charge of diſmiſſing the accredited 
Miniſter of the Republic, is totally falſe, 
The fat is, that after the murder of Louis 
XVI. he was ordered to quit England, becauſe 
the authority by which he had been ſent was 
deſtroyed. The Convention, it is true, wiſh- 
ed to accredit him, but Miniſters had the vir- 
tue and wiſdom, abſolutely to rejett him. 
He was, of courſe, no longer in a public 
character, but ſubjett to the proviſions of 
the alien bill, and it was well known at 
the time, that he was connected with the 
ſeditious ſocieties, and in the confidence of 
an illuſtrious leader of oppoſition, who viſit- 
ed at his houſe, and ſpoke of him in very 


high terms as a man of NO after he was 
baſe 


CME: 
baſe enough, and brave enough, to offer to re- 
main the ambaſſador of the murderers of his 
maſter. ? ; 


Tusk trifling inaccuracies are only men- 


tioned to ſhew, that Talleyrand, the miniſter. has 


forgot the declarations of Talleyrand the am. 
baſſador ; that he has made as Mr. Erfkine 
did firſt in his pamphlet, and three years after- 
wards, in his ſpeech, a convenient confuſion 
of dates, and aſſerted for truth, as Therfites 
generally does, what he knew to be falſe, 


Bur the miſtakes of the miniſter, if they may 
be called by ſo harſh a name, afford no reaſon 
for rejeRting the overtures of the Conſul. Anx- 
ious, as unqueſtionably he. is, for a general 
peace, he wiſhes to conclude it, by treating 
ſingly with the allies; and many of our moſt en- 
lightened and diſpaſſionate ſtateſmen, equally 
convinced of the ſtability of his long eſtabliſhed 
power and the ſincerity of his profeſſions, are 


_ decidedly for an immediate and ſeparate nego- 


ciation. His condeſcending letter to the King, 


and the ſubſequent note of the vqracious Tal- 


leyrand, have already produced the happieſt 
effects, not merely the return for a day of our 
patriots to their duty, but a college“ declama- 


® Theſe declamations are moſtly miſcellaneous, and, like 
his Grace's ſpeech, ſuit one ſubject juſt as well as another. 
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tion from the Duke of Bedford, a phrenetie 
rhapſody from Lord Stanhope, a diviſion of ſix 
peers in one inſtance, and of two in a ſecond. 
Such is, even yet, the irreſiſtible power of 
eloquence and reaſon. 


I the other Houſe, Mr. Fox, in imitation 
of Mr. Erſkine, made frequent appeals to the 
Speaker and the Deity, and ſolemnly declared, 
as he has for theſe ſeven years, that the war 
was a war of aggreſſion againſt France. Oblig- 
ed to give up the forged-'treaty of Pavia, 
which had long done him excellent ſervice, he 
made the moſt of the treaty of Pilnitz, which 
had never been afted updn, but not finding it 
ſufficient-for his purpoſe, quoted, and falſely 
quoted * Bertrand d — to ſtrengthen 
his N | 


He next denied, that, previous to the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities, any ground had been 
held out upon which peace could be preſer- 
ved; not,recolleQing, or fuppoſing the Houſe 
did not recollett, that Lord Grenville had 
officially ſtated to Chauvelin the preciſe terms: 
they were, © that France ſhould renounce her 
&« views of aggreſſion and aggrandiſement, and 
& confine herſelf within her own territory, with- 


ꝛ ® See his letter to Mr, Fox, 


6 out 
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& out inſulting other governments, without 
6 diſturbing their tranquillity, without mobi | 
* their rights.” 


Hz begged to be underſtood, once for all, 
that he was not the defender of the external or 
internal politics of the French revolution ; they 
were all bad, bad as thole of the Houſe of 
Bourbon; her language was Bourbon Hes 
her actions moſt Bourbon like. 

AND is Mr. Fox's ardent admiration of the 
French revolution come at laſt to this? Is the 
conſtant theme of his moſt laviſh panegyric, 
the moſt ſtupendous and glorious edifice of 
« liberty, which bad ever been creRed on the 
foundation of human integrity in any time or 
& country,” no more than a Bourbon tyranny ? 
Is the republic, one and indivihble, a deteſted 
deſpotiſm ? and the maſk, if ſhe ever wore it, 
completely thrown away? It is, and the monſter ; 
appears in all her deformity, And yet Mr. 
Fox, like a lover who doats upon an unworthy 
object, cannot, will not, ſhake off an attachment, 
which he knows degrades and diſgraces him, 
nor emancipate himſelf from the ſhameful bond- 
age: He extenuates all her crimes, he palliates 
all her atrocities, 


Tur 


Ln > 
Tur fortunate partition of Poland by the 


late deſpots of Auſtria and Ruſſia, is continu- 
ally reprobated, and adduced as an ample ſct- 


off againſt all the aggreſſions of France, pealt, 


preſent, and to come; againſt the ſeizure of 
Avignon, the incorporation of Savoy, the un- 
warrantable attacks upon the various States of 
Italy, the plunder of Rome, the extinction of 
the papal power, the converſion of Genoa and 
Tuſcany into Republics, the revolutioniſing of 
Venice, and the transfer of it to Auſtria ; the 
carnage and ruin of Switzerland, the invaſion 
of Egypt, and the maſſacre at Alexandria. 


Bur, were deſpots always the objects of Mr. 
Fox's abuſe and abhorrence? Never, till they 
were either the allies of his country, or the ene- 
mies of his favourite republic. In the war with 
America, when Louis the XVIth. aſſiſted her, 
Mr. Fox, far from condemning, co-operated in 
that moſt Bourbon like a&, and contributed 
largely to its fatal ſuccels. | 


Wurx His Majeſty armed to prevent the 
aggrandizement of Ruſſia, and the depreſſion 
of the Porte, Mr. Fox, though he knew, or 
might have known from his ambaſſador at Pe- 


terſburg, that the Empreſs was at that time, “ me- 


* Annual Regiſter, 1791, 1 5 
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ditating the diſmemberment of Poland, declar- 


in Parliament, that * © both in and out of 


office, he had always regarded Ruſſia as a de- 
& ſirable ally for this kingdom. Ruſſia of all 
de the powers in Europe, ſcarcely excepting 
& Holland, he conceived to be tnat power, with 
& which the cultivation of reciprocal ties of 
& friendſhip, both commercial and political, 
vas moſt natural and moſt important.” 


Wur then does Mr. Fox proſcribe the Em- 
peror Paul? Did he wade to the throne through. 
the blood of his parents ? Did he diſmember 
Poland? Has he aggrandized himſelf at the ex- 
pence of the Porte? Nil horum. He is the 
ally of England, he fights to overthrow the 
republic of France, and to reſtore Europe to 
the flatus quo ante bellum. Theſe arc crimes 
which Mr. Fox can never forgive, and he ridi- 
cules the magnanimity, miſrepreſents themotives, 
and calumniates the conduct of the Emperor. 


Nor his is abuſe confined to the Em- 
peror: Suwarrow, the firſt general of the age, 
comes in for a ſhare, and is vilified oſtenſibly, 
for the ſlaughter at Praga, in reality for having 
relcued Italy from the iron gripe of the French 
republic, 7 


* Annual Regiſter, 1792. 
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Fax different is his treatment of the Corſican 
Conſul, and as he had maintained the new does 
trine of the equality of man, to ſerve the cauſe 
of France, he adopts the old ſtoic's tenet of the 


equality of crimes, in defence of Buonaparte, 
He condemns alike 


Nui teneros caules alieni fregerit ſiorti, 
Et qui nocturnus Divim ſucra legerit, 


and affeQs to ſee no difference between the re- 
monſtrances of England, and the ravages of 
the Conſul. He goes farther, and juſtifies all 


his enormities by Engliſh precedents, ancient 


and modern. 


Ir the Conſul plundered the Duke of Tuf- 
cany; if he exatted a mercileſs contribution 
from Genoa; if he drenched Switzerland in 
blood; the Engliſh envoys were equally guilty, 
for they had uſed the ſtrongeſt language, and 


declared the neutrality of thele ſtates * 
criminal and even intolerable. 


Ir he broke the oaths of allegiance, ſo did 
the illuſtrious patriots who took up arms againſt 
Charles the Firſt, and as it was undoubtedly a 
virtue in them, it cannot of courſe be a crime 


in the Conſul. But Mr, Fox ſays, that he 


thinks 
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chinks it would be better if all oaths of allegi- 
ance were laid afide, though they are binding 
only on certain conditions; he means, I pre- 
ſume, till the parties who take them, find 
it more convenient to break than to keep 
them. | 


IT muſt be allowed, that Mr. Fox is very 
bappy in the inſtance he has ſelected, and that 
he and the Conſul, have exactly the ſame ideas 
of the uſe and obligation of oaths, as the illuf- 
trious patriots had in the glorious days of the 
Protectorate. I appeal to the authority of 
Hudibras, to determine the queſtion : | A 


Did not our worthies of the Houſe, 
Before they broke the peace, break vows ? 
For having freed us, firſt from both 
Th' allegiance and ſupremac oath, 
Did they not next compel the nation 
To take and break the proteſtation ? 
To ſwear, and after to recant 
The ſolemn league and covenant ? 
To take th' engagement and diſclaim it, 
Enforc'd by thoſe who firſt did frame it ? 
Did they not ſwear at firſt to fight 
4 For the King's ſafety and his right, 
10 And after march'd to find him out, 
0 And charg'd him home with horſe and foot; 
0 LY D | Bu: 
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But yet ſtill-had the confidence 


To {wear it was in his defence ? 

Did they not ſwear to live and die 

With Eſſex, and ſtraight laid him by? 

I that were all, for ſome have ſwore 

As falſe as they, if th. did no more. 

Did they not {wear to maintain law, 

In which that ſwearing made a flaw ? 

For Proteſtant Religion vow, 

That did that vowing diſallow ? 

For Privilege of Parliament, 

In which that ſwearing made a rent ? 

And ſince of all the three, not one 

Is left in being, 'tis well known. 

Did they not ſwear in expreſs words, 
To prop and back the Houſe of Lords? 
And after turn'd out the whole Houſe full 
Of Peers as dangerous, and unuſeful ? 

So Cromwell, with deep oaths and vows, 
Swore all the Commons out of the Houſe, 
Vow'd that the Red-Coats would diſband, 
Ay, marry would they, at their command ; 
And troll'd them on, and ſwore, and ſwore, 
Till ch' army turn'd them out of door. 
This tells us plainly what they thought, 
That oaths and {wearing go for nought, 
And that by them, th' were only meant 
To ſerve for an expedient, 


(FJ 

Ir oaths can do a man no good 
In his own buſinels, why they fhould 
In other matters do him hurt, 
I think there's little reaſon for't. OS 
He that impoſes an oath, makes it, 

Not he that for convenience takes it; 

Then how can any man be ſaid 
To break an oath he never made. 


Ir is evident, 1 think, that our anceſtors 
were no novices in the art and myſtery of oaths, 
and in common juſtice to the Conſul, it muſt. 
be confeſſed, that though he ſwore terribly, it 
was nothing to this; the Oliverians beat him 
hollow. 


Bur, if he is an uſurper, ſo alſo was Crom- 
well. Here, however, the Conſul takes the 
lead, and the ſtar of Cromwell “ dims its inef- 
' feftual light” before the riſing ſplendour of Ali 
Buonaparte. Cromwell, thwarted and oppoſed 
in all his deſigns, had no alternative but to 
ſeize the government, or to fink into a private 
citizen ; he determined on the former, and ſuc- 
ceeded in the daring attempt, This was not 
the caſe with the Corſican, The conſtitution 
which he had eſtabliſhed, was the ſame as he 
left it ; the DireQory were all his friends, and 
Barras, whoſe {trumpet he married, was ſtill his 

D 2 } patron - 
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patron and protector. They received him wit 
open arms, upon his triumphant return from 
the Ægyptian expedition; like Xerxes, in a ſin- 
gle ſkiff, heaped upon him every diſtinttion, and 
deſtined him to the moſt important commands. 
He immediately renewed his oaths, diſplaced 
his patron, ſubverted the conſtitution, and 
aſcended the throne of the Bourbons. 


A FOREIGNER, A CORSICANg, A MIL1- 
TARY ADVENTURER, THE HUSBAND OF 
Barras's*, MISTRESS, is SUPERIOR TO 
Louis THE XIVTn. INV THE PLENITUDE 
OF HIS POWER; HE IS THE LORD OF THE 
REPUBLIC, ONE AND INDIVISIBLE: THE 
SOVEREIGN OF THE SOVEREIGN PEOPLE, 
AND OF THE GREAT NATION, WITH HER 
FOUR AND TWENTY MILLIONS OF A- 
TIVE INHABITANTS. 


Bur Mr. Fox contended, that, as the uſur- 
pation of Cromwell was permanent, and Au- 
guſtus Cæſar eſtabliſhed a military deſpotiſm, 
that laſted many hundred years, there was 
every reaſon to expect the ſtability of the Cor- 


'* Barras and Mrs. Buonaparte ; 
Hero and Heroine, whom theſe times adore, 
Tho' plainer times would call them Rogue and ——, 


ſican's. 
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ſican's. With a happy mixture of irony and ar- 
gument, he ridiculed all the idle pretences of 
miniſters, the childiſh idea of waiting for ex- 
perience and the evidence of facts, the unne- 
ceſſary ſolicitude for our own and the future 
ſecurity of Europe; the abſurdity of not treat- 
ing but in conjunQtion with our allies, the 
folly of reſtoring the conquered countries to 
their former poſſeſſors, and the injuſtice of 
cooping up the Great Nation, and the Grand 
Conſul, within the old narrow limits of the 
French empire. Theſe, he thought, were at beſt, 
ſecondary conſiderations, and preſſed the Houle 
to agree to an immediate negociation, becauſe | 
it was the wiſh and intereſt of the Conſul, 
whoſe ſincerity was, undoubtedQ to make and 
preſerve peace. 


THazsE *, amongſt a variety of others, were 
the arguments of Mr. Fox, and though they 
failed to convince a corrupt majority, they 
converted t three ſenſible ſenators. This he 


Morning Poſt, February 4th. 

+ Since this pamphlet went to the preſs, the city of 
London has been converted, and preſented a Petition, as 
numerouſly as reſpectably ſigned, to the Houſe of Com- 
mons. And yet Miniſters, in defiance of ſix Peers, ſixty- 
three Commoners, and fifty-two Livery-men, are deter- 
, mined to purſue an unjuſt, unneceſſary, and unpopular 
War. 


acknow- 
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acknowledged with great modeſty, the next 
day, at the Whig Club; but notwithſtanding 
ſuch unprecedented ſucceſs, he has again ſe- 
ceded, and left his party and his proſelytes to 
take care of themſelves and the nation. 


IT is, however, earneſtly to be hoped, but, 
I am afraid, not much to be expected, that the 
people of this country, tired at laſt of a war, 
which has no other object than the reſtoration | 
of the Bourbon family, to oppoſe which we 
have incurred half of our _ wo to ſupport 
which the remainder, 


S0 1 ſa s, and ***** never lics, 


will recal our Cincinnatus, or rather Linnæus, 
from his retirement, and inveſt him with the 
prerogative, which has been ſo long abuſed. 
This might be done with the greateſt eaſe, if 
they would only exert their undoubted right 
to change their government, and to ſubſtitute a 
Triconſulate for the preſent No-conſtitution. 


Tux might the Man of - the People be 
appointed, by acclamation, Firſt Conſul ; the 
Abbe Horne Tooke, ſecond; and his Grace | 
of more Roger Ducos, would make an 
excellent bag of cotton to prevent the contact 

| and 
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and colliſion of his porcelain confederates. 
Then too would the Corſican Conſul, unleſs he 
adds ingratitude and perfidy to the other repub- 
lican virtues, grant peace upon the faireſt and 
moſt honourable terms, and France and Eng- 
land, no longer rivals and enemies, but friends 
and allies, unite in the cloſeſt ties of amity and 


ftaternity for ever. 


Finis. 
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